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"The Appeal to the Great Spirit/' the bronze eques- 
trian statue by Cyrus E. Dallin, reproduced as a 
frontispiece to this number of Art and Progress, 
has recently become the property of the city of 
Boston and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, at the 
entrance to which it now stands. It is the fourth of 
a series of equestrian statues of Indians which epito- 
mizes the gradual conquest of the now vanishing race. 
The first, "The Signal of Peace/' in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, represents the friendly meeting of the white 
man and the Indian. The second, "The Medicine 
Man," in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, shows the 
red man suspicious of the white invader. The third, 
"The Protest/' which was shown at the St. Louis 
Exposition, signifies warfare. The last, "The Ap- 
peal to the Great Spirit," represents defeat, a lost 
cause appealed to the highest power. The statue has 
great dignity and at the same time dramatic feeling. 
At the Paris Salon of 1909, this statue received a 
gold medal. In 1911 a subscription was opened in 
Boston to secure it as a permanent ornament to the 
city. This subscription was eventually completed by 
a gift from Mr. Peter C. Brooks on the condition that 
the group should become the property of the Art 
Museum. Mr. Dallin was born in Utah and grew up 
in friendly contact with the Indians as well as un- 
der the broadening influence of Western thought. 
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